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You can hold a Sloan Valve down 
but you can’t hold a Sloan Valve open 


Volumes of 
books but 


not volumes 
of water 


HE non-hold-open feature is 
found exclusively in the Sloan 
Valve. This feature, in a valve 
embodying the highest quality 
of materials and workmanship 
results in a combined initial 












and upkeep cost so low as to 
demand first consideration in 
matters of economy. In fact, 
without this vital non-hold-open 
feature, maximum economy is 
impossible. 


Make This Test When You Select 
Flushing Equipment 


¢ Press the handle of Sloan 
First—\.n- in any direction. 
Hold it—or let it go. In either case, the 
Sloan Valve delivers a fixed amount 
of water—just the right amount for 
a complete flush—but no more! 


Try this same ex- 
Second periment with any 
other valve. Not one has this auto- 
matic feature which saves building- 
owners hundreds of dollars in 
reduced water-bills. 


SLOAN VALVE CO. 


CHICAGO 


WITH BRANCHES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Another Beautiful Effect 


in Ceilings 
Created by a delightful design on a background 
of stained CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


Pad HE CEILING of the display room of the Dodge Motor Car Com- 


pany,San Francisco, is lovely with its broad expanse of Redwood. 
The wood is treated with a soft gray-tan stain and the massive 
beams are broadly stenciled. 


Here again Redwood’s values are well illustrated. The ceiling is 42 
feet by 120 feet. Soit isimportant that the wood be light but strong. 


Its softness aids materially where the hand-hewn effect is desired. 
And for balconies and decorative railings it is the finest of all 
woods. Easy to work, stays put, and is durable even without the 
protection of paint. » » For detailed information about Redwood 

and its uses, write ourArchitectural Service Bureau. We will 
gladly furnish data and assistance of any available type. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION «- Dept. 79 


24 CALIFORNIA STREET’ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


California Redwood 
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SERMONS IN CAST STONE 


{ BY HARRIS ALLEN, A. I. A.} 


ing the insincerity of modern ar- 
chitecture as regards the use of 
materials in exterior design; and, 
to some extent, interior treat- 
ment as well. That there is an 
uncomfortable foundation of truth in this at- 
titude cannot be denied, although “sincerity” 
can be carried to an extreme that becomes ab- 
surd. The use of concrete to cover a steel frame 
is certainly quite as legitimate as the applica- 
tion of plaster to a masonry wall, providing it 
is not “ornamented’’ with shallow lines pur- 
porting to be the joints of stone construction. 

The two buildings illustrated herewith are, 
to all intents and purposes, solid masses of ma- 
sonry, but this is far from being a matter of 
mere surface appearance. That the stone of these 
walls is poured instead of cut, and that it has 
its ferruginous element in articulated rather 
than veinous form, makes no vital difference. 
What does count, is the essentially sincere use of 
material and the architectural unity of design 
and construction. 

The Temple Emanu-E] is one of the great mon- 
uments of San Francisco—perhaps the greatest. 
Designed in the spirit of the Byzantine branch 





of Romanesque architecture, it is obvious to 
the student of architecture that the building is 
by no means adapted from some ancient master- 
piece; as Mr. Brown says in his interesting ar- 
ticle printed elsewhere in this issue, “it is a 
straightforward and sincere development of the 
requirements of the program.” Unquestionably 
the designers profited by close and ae 
study of Sancta Sophia's superb dome and mighty 


masses of entourage. But where the Constan- 
tinople dome seems to brood, this modern dome 
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appears to float. To achieve such an effect, a 
great golden bubble, lofty, soaring, in the sky, 
and still to preserve a feeling of architectural 
unity with the solid substance of its substruc- 
ture, comes little short of being a triumph. 

While the dome is the crowning glory of the 
composition, many other features merit men- 
tion. The various projecting elements not only 
bear their parts in building up a splendid, vig- 
orous silhouette, but the relationships of ma- 
terials and colors, tile roofs, crisply modeled cor- 
nices, broad wall surfaces, massive buttresses, 
window traceries, have been so carefully pro- 
portioned that a constant play of light and 
shade and color prevents any suggestion of bald 
austerity. 

It was a happy thought that inspired the en- 
trance court, or Atrium. Its emotional] and tra- 
ditional appeal need not be considered in this 
paper, although their connection with true ar- 
chitecture is intimate. The technique of its treat- 
ment is flawless; not in the least hackneyed, per- 
fectly in scale, and in harmony with the style of 
the Temple, it is difficult to imagine how this 
could be improved as an approach, a connecting 
unit, a feature impressive and beautiful in itself, 
admirably suited to its esthetic and practical 
functions. In this court can be appreciated best 
the exceptional quality of the sculptural and 
other detail, the work of Edgar Walter and Rob- 
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ert Howard (about whom I shall have more to 
say later). This work not only shows an unusual 
grasp of the traditional, symbolic character re- 
quisite for such ornament, but also a crispness of 
modeling hardly to be found even in cut stone— 
probably secured by finishing the cast work with 
careful hand tooling. 

The low arcades of the Atrium “build up” to 
the Temple by a skilfully graded series of 
breaks—pylons (boldly conceived, extremely in- 
teresting), stair pavilions, buttresses. The main 
portal of the Temple, thus framed, is a virile and 
strikingly original composition. The powerful, 
projecting porch, the richly framed niche shel- 
tering its symbolic lamp, and the crowning 
Tablets of the Law, all form a definite unit in 
design, which conveys the proper impression of 
authority, magnificence, aspiration. 

Within the Temple, one finds a contrast be- 
tween the sumptuous, glowing Narthex—or 
vestibule —and the great, quiet auditorium, 
which is so impressive as to be almost startling. 
The effect of these unbroken curves of dull ivory- 
toned plaster sweeping majestically from wall to 
wall—almost from floor to floor—is that of the 
utmost dignity, power, peace. I cannot agree 
with any suggestions for decoration of these 
walls. Where should it begin? Where end? The 
Stanford Memorial Chapel is a sad object lesson 


of the results of unrestrained decoration. Let us 
[Concluded on page 49] 
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TEMPLE EMANU-EL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BAKEWELL AND BROWN AND SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


Photo by August Petersen 
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ABOVE— KEY PLAN 


LEFT—MAIN FLOOR PLAN 
OF TEMPLE HOUSE 


BELOW—MAIN FLOOR PLAN OF 
AUDITORIUM AND ATRIUM 





GROVHD- FLOR PLAN 


TEMPLE EMANU-EL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BAKEWELL AND BROWN AND SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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THE NEW TEMPLE EMANU-EL OF SAN FRANCISCO 


rT) 


{ BY RABBI LOUIS 1. NEWMAN ] 


ciso is one of the four or five most inter- 
esting synagogue buildings in the world. 
In Florence is perhaps the most attrac- 
tive European Jewish house of worship. 
In the United States, the Temple (Con- 
gregation Tifereth Israel) of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is one of the outstanding 
ecclesiastical buildings of the country. An article in the 
“Architectural Forum” (November, 1925) by Richard R. 
Stanwood describes this structure. In Detroit, Congrega- 
tion Beth El, and in Chicago, Isaiah Temple, are of the 
new and fine synagogues. Temple Emanu-E] of New York 
City, which recently sold its historic home on Fifth 
avenue at Forty-third street, contemplates the erection 
of a new building on the site of the old Astor Estate at 
Sixty-fifth street and Fifth avenue. .The last decade has 
witnessed the rise of several remarkable temple buildings 
throughout the United States. It is a significant epoch in 
the history of American Israel. Descriptive of this Renais- 
sance is an article by Lewis Mumford, entitled “Towards 
a Modern Synagogue Architecture,” in the “Menorah 
Journal” (June, 1925); Louis Lozowick has illustrated the 
essay with five drawings portraying the Rodeph Shalom 
Synagogue of Philadelphia; the Euclid Avenue Temple, 
Cleveland; the Temple B’nai Abraham, Newark; Temple 
Emanu-E], San Francisco; Temple Tifereth Israel, Cleve- 
land. Not only the Reform group, but the Orthodox 
and Conservative Jews of America have erected beautiful 
structures. Thus in Brooklyn, Cleveland and New York, 
the so-called “Jewish Center” is to be found, not strictly 
Jewish in its architectural design, but highly important as 
a focus for Jewish communal, religious and cultural life. 





TEMPLE EMANU-EL OF SAN FRANCISCO 

Temple Emanu-El of San Francisco is an old and dis- 
tinguished congregation. Its first edifice was built on old 
Broadway in 1850, soon after the formation of the congre- 
gation by the Jewish ‘4gers. In 1864 the splendid Sutter 
Street Temple was built, the cornerstone of which was 
recently discovered and opened up. In 1906 the Sutter 
Street Temple was damaged by fire in the great earth- 
quake and conflagration; it was repaired and reconse- 
crated in 1907. In 1925 the congregation left its Sutter 
street home, and on April 16, 1926, dedicated its present 
house of worship. 

The new Temple at Arguello boulevard and Lake street 
is the work of the associated architects, the late Sylvain 
Schnaittacher, John Bakewell and Arthur Brown, Jr., 
with B. R. Maybeck and G. Albert Lansburgh, consult- 
ing architects. Mr. Henry L. Mayer is President of the 
Temple and Mr. Louis Bloch, chairman of the Building 
Committee. At the present writing only the Temple edi- 
fice itself has been completed; the so-called Temple House 
or Activities Building is in process of construction, and, 
it is hoped, will be ready for occupancy by January, 1927. 
Three buildings, the Temple proper, the Administrative 
Building and the Temple House, constitute the new 
home of Congregation Emanu-El. 

The style of architecture is Levantine, representing a 
fusion of the architectural styles of Asia Minor, Palestine 
and the Mediterranean world, based upon a Byzantine- 
Roman tradition. The architects are to be congratulated 
upon their choice of this style. Too many ancient and 
modern synagogues have avoided any distinctively Jewish 
motif, but have sought to adapt themselves overmuch to 
the dominant architectural style of the environment. 
Thus the Synagogue at Petrograd, completed in 1893, re- 


sembles a Russian building; the Touro Synagogue at 
Newport, R. I., built in 1763, is scarcely distinguishable 
from any typical Colonial building; Temple Israel, New 
York, built in 1922, is a Renaissance structure; the Span- 
ish-Portuguese Synagogue on Central Park West, the 
Synagogue at Charleston, S. C., built in 1840, Temple 
Beth El of Detroit and numerous others are patterned 
after Greek temples. For a long time a favorite style 
among Jews was the Spanish Moorish, which Temple 
Emanu-E] of New York and the Sutter Street Temple of 
San Francisco with others followed. Temple Rodeph Sha- 
lom of Pittsburgh suggests the great Sancta Sophia 
Mosque of Constantinople. The dome has been often used 
in Jewish buildings, but not until recent years has it won 
widespread favor. Temple Tifereth Israel of Cleveland and 
Isaiah Temple of Chicago were its most important ex- 
amples, until the completion of the new Temple Emanu- 
El. In seeking for a style which would be adapted to the 
California setting and at the same time express in unmis- 
takable terms the concept of a Jewish house of prayer, the 
architects selected the Levantine style with its great 
central dome motif. The result has been a felicitous blend- 
ing of styles, namely, the Levantine and the Spanish 
California Mission. No one looking upon the Temple can 
for a moment doubt that it is a synagogue. It oon forth 
as a monument of American art, and at the same time as 
a unique and historic innovation in the development of a 
distinctive synagogue architecture. It is an advance upon 
the Cleveland Temple in the fact that the dome is appar- 
ently lifted high; the eye soars upward almost as if the 
dome were a Gothic spire. 
ENTRANCE AND TEMPLE COURT 

The worshiper enters the Temple group through a mon- 

umental arch or gateway which opens into the Temple 


[Continued on page 55] 
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MAIN PORTAL FROM ATRIUM, TEMPLE EMANU-EL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BAKEWELL AND BROWN AND SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


Photo by Faxon Atherton 
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MAIN PORTAL TO ATRIUM, TEMPLE EMANU-EL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BAKEWELL AND BROWN AND SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


Photo by Faxon Atherton 
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CLOISTER, TEMPLE EMANU-EL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BAKEWELL AND BROWN AND SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


Photo by Gabriel Moulin 
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INTERIOR OF TEMPLE EMANU-EL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BAKEWELL AND BROWN AND SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


» by Gabriel Moulin 
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CIBORIUM, TEMPLE EMANU-EL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BAKEWELL AND BROWN AND SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


Photo by Faxon Atherton 
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CIBORIUM, TEMPLE EMANU-EL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Photo hy August Petersen 
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Temple Emanu-El, San Francisco. Bakewell & Brown, Architects; Sylvain Schnaittacher and G. Albert Lansburgh, Associates 


The cloister is floored in red Promenade tile of Moresque design. The flower pots, 
of glazed Terra-Cotta, are also a product of this company. 


GLADDING: McBEAN: &: CO. 


General Office: 660 Market Street, San Francisco 
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BUILDING A TEMPLE 


[BY ARTHUR BROWN, JR., A.1.A.} 


Saray £) 


ag) WORK of art should explain itself and 
A i the emotions which it arouses should 
sy be direct impressions. It is not exactly 
9) the role of one directly involved in the 
production of an artistic creation to ex- 
_ an —— of its character. 
his should rather be the work of a 





language of architecture has a definite appeal and who 
can express his impressions in the medium of words. 

However, I myself have always been very curious to 
know what has been going on in the minds of those who 
create, and I have in my library a whole shelf of books of 
biography and memoirs of famous artists, and I find it a 
most absorbing source of interest to read the discussions 
of the whys and wherefors of great works. 

Charles Garnier, after the completion of the Opera in 
Paris, wrote his impressions, which read like a romance, 
and are invaluable as a guide to anyone undertaking a 
similar venture. 

To try to discover from their own testimony, as well as 
from the results of their labors, what has led men to act in 
certain ways, is one of the objects of historical study. 
This method is very fruitful in the study of the various 
arts and sciences. 

Some account of the genesis and development ot the 
Temple may therefore be of interest to you whose house 
of worship it is, and who have made sacrifices that it may 
be a worthy structure. 

When the committee was first formed and the archi- 
tects called in, my colleagues and myself, the ideas of 
what form the Temple should take were very hazy. The 
committee had a plot of land and they knew that they 
wanted a sumptuous building. They also had hanging 
over them the very humdrum necessity that even with the 
self-sacrifice of the members of the congregation, there 
was a limit to the amount of money to be spent, and 
only with greatest care could the funds available be made 
to house suitably all the congregation activities. 

The program, however, was clear enough and was the 
expression of many years of experience at the old Syna- 
gogue on Sutter street and the hopes and dreams that 
were there inspired. 

The dominating need was, of course, a great auditorium 
to seat not less than 1700 people, and to be clothed in as 
glorious form as the funds would permit. In the second 
place was to be a Temple House, hardly less important in 
the eyes of the Rabbi and the trustees, to include another 
auditorium of about half the capacity of the great Temple 
itself, and 25 Sunday school class rooms. The Temple 
House was to have also a vast recreation hall for the 
children and accommodation for the social gatherings 
of the grown-ups. 

In addition to these elements was to be a third group to 
house those who have to do with the religious and ad- 
ministrative work of the congregation, the Rabbi's 
study, the Cantor's study, the board room of the direc- 
tors, with the secretaries’ office and the library. Accom- 
panying all this, of course, were a quantity of accessories, 
vestries for the choir, store rooms, et cetera. 

The general distribution of these elements as you now 
see them was adopted because no other suggested arrange- 
ment seemed to present such possibilities both from a 
decorative point of view and a that of convenience. 

The cloistered court preceding the great mass of the 
body of the Temple afforded a marvelous chance to attain 
a powerful contrast and play of masses. It appealed also 
as a very desirable transition from the ana world to 


the seclusion of the House of God. The low buildings of 
the cloister provide the necessary space for the library 
and the administrative offices. The dace of the Sunday 
school with its auditorium enveloped by the schoolrooms 
comes as a natural consequence in the grouping of the 
major masses. 

After these preliminary steps a number of puzzling ques- 
tions arose— What construction material would be best? 
What general type of architecture would be appropriate 
and financially possible? What steps should be taken to 
ensure good acoustics? Should the floor of the Temple 
slope? Should there be pews or folding seats? And dozens 
of other limiting conditions. 

After the first sketches of the masses involved were 
made, it became apparent that the group was to be of 
very imposing dimensions (the volume included in this 
auditorium is considerably greater than that of the Paris 
Opera House) and that great caution would have to be 
used not to exceed a reasonable sum in the cost of con- 
struction. 

After careful consideration it was decided to abandon 
the idea of such sumptuous materials as cut granite or 
marble for the execution of the fabric, and to adopt steel 
and concrete, which insure stability and permanence 
without the staggering cost of solid masonry. This type 
of construction also brought up visions of those superb 
monuments in the Levant—such as Sancta Sophia in Con- 
stantinople—which have that Southern flavor which 
seems to touch a sympathetic chord in those that live in 
California. I might say at this point that, although the 
Temple may suggest Byzantine models, it is not a pastiche 
or plagiarism in any way, but is a straight forward and 
sincere development of the requirements of the program. 

I feel confident that the captious modernistic critic, 
although he may find faults in the result, will find little 
in the spirit of its design for his sincere disapproval. 

These conclusions set the palette of our design; the 
elements of the composition began to define themselves, 
great walls of simple ig nord columns, arch forms, low 
tile roofs, the splendid dome motive, and all that goes 
with these to enhance their decorative values and to 
glorify their form. Of all architectural forms yet imagined 
by the mind of man, the dome is, I feel very strongly, the 
most superb, the most noble and most deeply inspiring. 
There are other forms of great and imposing beauty, 
Gothic spires, Roman basilicas, great temples, but the 
dome surpasses them all in impressive nobility and 
beauty. It is most appropriately used when men wish to 
give material form to their most exalted sentiments. The 
Near East has many beautiful domes—in fact, it was in 
Persia that the dome on pendentives was first conceived, 
and it was slowly developed in the lands about the 
Mediterranean until its culmination in Sancta Sophia, 
which many keen critics consider the high-water mark of 
antique art. The composition was established, and the 
work of development was the joyful work of the artist. 
The masses were proportioned and pulled and twisted 
(on paper, of course) in very much the way that a sculptor 
ae the parts subordinated to the whole, the details 
planned to contribute to the general effect and at the 
same time to be interesting in themselves. Unity, har- 
mony, rhythm, appropriateness, these were the aims al- 
ways present in our minds. The result is a work of a dis- 
tinctly religious character. Just why this is so I shall 
leave to some one more skilled in psychological analysis. 
After the majestic form of the dome with its four great 
arches had been set, the forms of the tracery of the win- 
dows, the fish scale leads, the minor arches of the galler- 


[Concluded on page 63] 
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RICHLY DECORATED CEILINGS 


are coming into vogue rapidly. As sumptuous 
Oriental rugs give elegance to an ordinary dwell- 
ing, even more will the skillful treatment of color 
and design on a ceiling give distinction and 
beauty to an otherwise severely plain room. In 
such a case the proper execution of the decora- 
tive work is most important. The ceiling here 
shown is of California redwood, 40x120 feet, and 
is in the display room of the Dodge Motor Car 
Company, San Francisco. Miller & Pflueger, Arch- 
itects; A. Quandt & Sons, Painters and Decorators 
[Since 1885], 374 Guerrero Street, San Francisco 


Quandt quality is available for the small job as well as the large. 
Our operations are State-wide 
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CAMPANILE, FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
JOHN GALEN HOWARD AND ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


Photo by Waters & Hainlin 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE PORCH, FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN GALEN HOWARD AND ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
Photo by Waters & Hainlin 
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FACADE OF AUDITORIUM, FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
JOHN GALEN HOWARD AND ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


by Waters & Hainlin 
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SIDE ENTRANCE TO AUDITORIUM, FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
JOHN GALEN HOWARD AND ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


Photo by Waters & Hainlin 
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SIDE ENTRANCE TO CHURCH OFFICES, FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
JOHN GALEN HOWARD AND ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


Photo by Waters & Hainlin 
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CHOIR AND ORGAN SCREEN, FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN GALEN HOWARD AND ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
Photo by Waters & Hainlin 
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INTERIOR OF AUDITORIUM, FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, OAKLAND, 
JOHN GALEN HOWARD AND ASSOC IATES, ARCHITECTS 


CALIFORNIA 


Photo by Waters & Hainlin 
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SONOMA COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA H. H. WINNER CO., ARCHITECTS 


DIGNITY and PERMANENCE with ECONOMY 


using Architectural Terra Cotta 


A MARKED ADDITION to the architecture of the city, 
the Sonoma County National Bank of Petaluma, Cali- 
fornia, stands out as-a monument to the farsightedness 
of its directors. In Architectural Terra Cotta they 
found a material reasonable in first cost, low in up- 
keep, beautiful in color and texture and of 
unsurpassed permanence. 


N:-CLARK: @: SONS 


MANUFACTURERS 


116 Natoma Street, San Francisco, Calif. - Factory: West Alameda, Calif. 
1106 Detwiler Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TEMPLE EMANU-EL 


Russell @ Alpaugh, Architects MacDonald ¢ Kahn, General Contractors 
Tiltz Engineering @& Equipment Co., Ventilating Contractors 


Se beautiful edifice dedicated to the Jewish 
faith in Los Angeles is heated by a battery of 
four large Payne Gas Furnaces, the washed warm 
ait being delivered to all parts of the building by 
means of a motor-driven blower. The congregation 
is pleased with the heating system in every way 
—heating results, first cost and cost of operation. 


Fifteen other churches, thirty-one theatres and several other 
miscellaneous large buildings similarly heated this year 


PAYNE FURNACE & SUPPLY CO. 


{ INCORPORATED ] 
338 FOOTHILL ROAD, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


Branch office: 2247 GROVE STREET, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Agencies in all principal Pacific Coast Cities. Names furnished upon request 



















Church Architecture 


HE sensational press—and most of it is sen- 

sational—gives the impression that society 
is in a very dangerous state. Headlines proclaim 
scandal, law breaking, crime. 

Little space is devoted to the announcement of 
a new church building. The real estate page may, 
perhaps, publish a sketch, sandwiched between 
a store and a theater. It hardly ranks as “news.” 

But churches do keep on going up, and each 
new church building, regardless of creed or tenet 
means a growth, a stretching out, of those ten- 
tacles or roots upon which our whole social 
structure is planted. The power of a single con- 
gregation may not be noticeable—although it 
has been known to change the policy of a whole 
community; but the accumulated force exerted 
quictly and steadily by a number of congrega- 
tions is a very powerful factor in preserving the 
safety and decency and fundamental respect for 
law which characterize any live, growing com- 
munity. 

Furthermore, it is a fact, that needs no longer 
to be argued, that the influence produced, both 
upon its own communicants and upon the com- 
munity at large, by a beautiful church building 
is uplifting, inspiring. A rightly designed church 
possesses a “religious atmosphere,” conducive 
to devotion; there is a subtle influence in the 
noble proportions, the dignity of design, to 
which we humans are peculiarly susceptible. 

The Temple Emanu-E] of San Francisco, and 
the First Congregational Church of Oakland, 
illustrated in this issue, are very notable exam- 
ples of these fundamental truths. Judged by all 
our standards, their architecture is fine; it is dis- 
tinctly religious in character; and both congre- 
gations have established what might be called a 
social “plant” or factory to supply to its mem- 
bers of all ages a means for developing the quali- 
ties of better citizenship, not so well provided, 
as yet, by any other kind of organization. 

* * * 


Architectural Scholarships 


eee has been started to raise 
$40,000.00 among Alumni of the Architec- 
tural Department of the University of Califor- 
ia, to provide for scholarships. The reputation 
of this school has spread far beyond the con- 
fines of the State. Its graduates have become 
widely scattered; and wherever they are, they 
have produced a strong effect upon the architec- 
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ture of their environment. Most of them, 
doubtless, have prospered during our era of 
great building activity; and it will be a fine 
tribute to their Alma Mater to join in creating 
this fund. The value of the department, to the 
University and to the public generally, will be 
so much the greater. 
* * * 


Importance of the Building Industry 


A to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, it is only recently that the pro- 
duction of buildings of all types, that produce a 
more or less fixed structure or alteration of nat- 
ural topography, has been clearly recognized 
as a single industry. 

Six billion dollars is a reasonable estimate of 
what the nation is spending for construction 
each year. In value of product the industry 
ranks considerably over the automobile indus- 
try—the largest manufacturing industry, and 
about on a par with railway operating receipts. 
It underlies the whole economic organization 
of the country. Living standards, health, edu- 
cation, progress as a whole are largely depend- 
ent upon it. The investment of — for fu- 
ture income, corporate and individual, is to a 
very great extent involved in construction. 

It behooves the building industry to justify 
these great responsibilities by its integrity and 
efficiency. 

* * * 


San Francisco Safety Week 


NE of the few worth while “Weeks” 

celebrated during the year, with a definite 
purpose behind it and accomplishing much good 
in promoting sober thought for the betterment 
of our fellow man, is Safety Week, which was 
held in San Francisco during the week of Septem- 
ber 4th. 

Under the auspices of the Society of Safety En- 
gineers of California, the International Mine 
Rescue and First Aid Contests were held, also 
the fourth annual California Industrial First Aid 
Contests. Separate sessions were held by the 
Construction Section; a report on the interesting 
developments of these sessions will be contained 
in the October issue of this journal. 

All of the departmental sessions were held in 
the Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, and acci- 
dent prevention covering almost every industry 
was Bosal. 
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Theo. H. Davies Co. Building, Honolulu, T.H. L.C. Mullgardt, Architect 


Hollow Metal Doors and Trim for 
entire building, manufactured 
and installed by us. 


Campbell Metal Windows - Nonpareil Skylights 
Sheet Metal Work - Baked Enamel Finish 
Hollow Metal Doors and Trim 
Met-Elec Base 


FORDERER CORNICE WORKS | 


Executive Offices and Factory: 
Potrero Avenue and Sixteenth Street, San Francisco 


Los Angeles Office: 
927 W.M. Garland Building, 9th and Spring Streets 











SERMONS IN CAST STONE 

[Concluded from page 10] 
hope that the grandeur of this Temple will not 
be diminished by similar attempts. Against such 
a background, the Ciborium with its jewel-like 
Ark will be most truly effective. 

Passing to some practical notes of the archi- 
tecture of the Temple, it may be said that the 
acoustics, ventilation, lighting of the auditor- 
ium have been brought to a point nearing per- 
fection—no small achievement in an undertak- 
ing of such magnitude. 

In connection with the other religious edifice 
here shown, it is interesting to know that dur- 
ing its construction the congregation was the 
guest of an Oakland Synagogue, and held all its 
services there until the completion of its own 
building. Starting with this example of mutual 
good will, we find the Congregational church 
has several features in common with Temple 
Emanu-El. In construction and finish there is 
the same essential sincerity; in style it follows 
also the Romanesque school, although its in- 
spiration is to be found in the Western rather 
than the Eastern branch; its sculpture is equally 
true to tradition and beautifully executed. Here, 
too, Mr. Robert Howard, in this case son of the 
architect, is responsible—and special comment 
should be made of the remarkably fine panel of 
the Apostles, over the main entrance, in which 
he has caught so perfectly the naive spirit of the 
early Christian era. 

The church proper employs a motif to be 
found in the its of Pavia, Pisa and Lucca, 
but in such manner as to preserve the integral 
character of the material, and to blend the vari- 
ous members of the group—for it must be con- 
sidered more than a single building—into a 
unity and harmony of treatment extremely suc- 
cessful. A glance at the key plan shows the 
problem involved. An irregular corner had to be 
covered with connected buildings of varying re- 
quirements; unequal contours had to be treated 
to provide approaches, drives and walks, park- 
ing space, and so on; certain fine trees were to 
be preserved. To solve all these problems and 
produce a resultant group which should be an 
architectural unit, beautiful in mass and in de- 
tail, suitable to its setting, convenient and com- 
fortable in its Operation, was no mean task. 

That it has been accomplished may be readily 
seen from pictures and plan. The buildings “com- 
pose” well from every point of view. The main 
portion, containing the church auditorium, oc- 
cupies the highest, the focal, point, and receives 
the richest architectural treatment. Its main fa- 
cade is very lovely. There is this to be said about 
the detail: nowhere, even where it is most con- 
centrated, is there an excess of ornament, but 
rather a restraint and simplicity. The unques- 
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tionable effect of charm and picturesqueness is 
produced by the interesting variety of contour, 
of gables and wings and clerestory, of the profu- 
sion of arched openings (the only straight lintels 
to be found are over the small basement lights 
in the chapel wing) and, last but not least, in 
the happy disposition of the Campanile, which 
lifts its graceful shaft near the center of the en- 
semble, but does not conflict in any degree with 
the dominance of the auditorium. 

Within, there has been exercised a restraint 
similar to that shown in designing the exterior. 
Plastered walls of a cool grayish-tan color are 
carried on simple arcades, or rather tall colon- 
nades with arched openings. A flat coffered ceil- 
ing is divided by shallow wooden beams, which 
provide an agreeable note of brown. This is re- 
peated in the organ grilles, enlivened with 
touches of dull gold, and in the choir stalls and 
pulpit platform. Acoustics and ventilation have 
been successfully considered here, as in the Tem- 
ple Emanu-E]; and throughout the church the 
arrangements for the various activities of the 
congregation have been found to be very satis- 
factory. Since the functions of a modern church 
are decidedly broad in their scope, efficiency in 
Operation must be considered quite as much as 
with the modern schoolhouse; a church is no 
longer open but one day in the week, but is a 
busy place at all imaginable times. 

To sum up the architectural excellence which 
both these buildings devoted to religion have 
achieved; they possess the serious, noble, dig- 
nity which evokes reverence; they are Houses of 
Worship; they have the Odor of Sanctity. This 
was the essence of the problem presented to the 
architects; the ultimate test; oe they, who con- 
ceived and executed these works, must be filled 
with a profound sense of happiness—and grati- 
tude—that their inspiration served them so well. 

* * * 
GAS APPLIANCE EXHIBITION 

The 19th of September will mark the opening of an edu- 
cational campaign on the advantages of gas appliances 
for heating purposes, water heating, etc., to be carried on 
during the balance of the year. This is under the auspices 
of the Gas Appliance Society of California and plans em- 
brace a central exhibit by the various dealers and manu- 
facturers to be conducted for the purpose of supplying 
information and making demonstrations; no sales will 
be made. The location and dates for the central exhibit 
will be announced later. 

During the week of September 1g to 25, special exhibits 
and displays will be made by the various dealers and all 
architects are invited to visit and inspect these exhibits, 
also the central exhibit to be held later. 

* * * 


The Italian Government is planning for the erection of 
some 25 new buildings and extensions in Rome, according 
to a decree recently issued by the Premier. 

* * * 
The convention of the Artistic Lighting Equipment Asso- 
ciation was recently held at Montreal, Canada. 
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HOTEL EL-TEJON, BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 
Kern County Roofing Co. 


H. L. Stevens Co. 
Designers and Managers of Construction Roofing Contractors 


CThe distinctive architecture of this beautiful 
structure is given the crowning touch by its 
roof of California Tile. The rich natural color- 
ings of this tile are permanent and the roof 

forever free from repair cost. 


Skilled craftsmanship plus the finest clays result in the 
fine quality tile produced by this company 


CALIFORNIA POTTERY 
COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO ~« 11th & Harrison Sts. - Telephone Market 9270 
OAKLAND « E. 12th St. & Park Ave. - Telephone Fruitvale 588 


FRESNO + MERCED 








CLASS in Structural Engineering for 
architects will be organized Friday 
evening, September 17, 1926, for the 
i) benefit of the members of the S. F. A. C. 

The course will be, held weekly in the 
Atelier of the club; and will include 
instructions in the theory and practice 
of the design of modern buildings with 
frames of timber, reinforced concrete and structural steel. 
Special attention will be given to the relation of archi- 
tecture and engineering in structures. 

This will qualify members for their architect certificate, 
providing they have the experience required by the State 
Board of Architects. Mr. C. Jefferson Sly was appointed 
instructor of the class. 

Lest auld acquaintances be forgot—Fred Kramer, while 
here from New York, on a vacation, visited one of our 
Thursday luncheons. Fred was formerly “one of us,” and 
the noonday crowd enjoyed his friendly talk on the archi- 
tectural conditions and problems in the East. Since living 
in the city of skyscrapers, Fred said our City of Fog and 
Sunshine does not seem as large to him as when he left. 
He leaves us again shortly for New York, but assured us 
that San Francisco is his final destination. We shall look 
forward to having him again permanently in our midst. 

* * * 
SH'’MA YISROEL.* 
“Sh'ma Yisroel, Adonoi Elohenu, Adonoi Echod.” “Hear 
ye, Israel, the Lord is our God. The Lord our God is 
One.” The declaration of the faith of Judah; the words 
which every Jew repeats on his deathbed. 

How many thousand times I had sung them in the old 
Temple Emanu-E] before the earthquake and fire. How 
they rang in my ears again as I looked at the interior of 
that post-cubistic yet immeasurably ancient piece of 
Byzantine architecture, the new Temple Emanu-El. How 
like the powerful, round head of a red bull it looks from 
a distance. How well the simile is carried out in the blunt 
strength and massiveness of the whole structure. A 
mighty fortress is this Temple of our God. A very exem- 
plification of the fighting Jew in every age from the dawn 
of the world. The walls look immensely thick. In their 
deeps are sunk a myriad of the high, narrow arches of 
ancient castles and fortresses. Four-square is everything 
built; the symbol of strength and resistance, always 
crowned with the tall arch of aspiration. Everywhere one 
sees the warrior. In the screen of the organ, back of the 
altar, is the chain-mail design of the warriors of Oriental 
battlegrounds. In details of ornamentation all about there 
is the overlapping fish-scale of ancient armor. The lamps, 
great and small, resemble the steel caps of the first Asiatic 
fighting men, pointed, strong, and savage. The very altar 
is high and pointed like the helmet of a Saracen. Savage 
the whole interior is; stark and savage and barbarous as 
the temples of Nebuchadnezzar himself, back in Baby- 
lonia, five hundred years before Christ. A wonderful altar 
that is. Slim and straight on four powerful pillars of 
malachite, soaring above the Ark of the Covenant, won- 
derful itself in an amazing enamel of bule and golden 
Byzantine scrolls, and holding the Torah, or sacred scroll 
of Jewry, under its perpetual light of crimson. 

Go out to First avenue and Lake street, some Saturday 
morning at ten o'clock and listen to all of it, and to all of 
an incredibly strange and beautiful service in the new 
Temple Emanu-El. You will be welcome—the service is 
Open to Jew or Gentile. Sit and look at the most mar- 
velous example of interior architecture in San Francisco, 
and the most daring and simple: all the Oriental mysti- 
cism of the Jew is there; all the savage ancientry of the 
days of Moses and the tablets. 


*From an article by Homer Henley in “The Argonaut.” 





IN THE PROFESSION 


John B. McCool, architect, announces opening of offices 
at 49 Geary street, San Francisco. 

* * * 
The next meeting of the San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A., 
will be held Tuesday, September 21. 

* * * 
J. A. Bauer, architect, is now located at 251 Kearny 
street, San Francisco. 

* * * 


Frank V. Mayo, architect, office now at 207 Yosemite 
Building, Stockton, Cal. 


* * + 


Wm. F. Gunnison, architect, announces the removal of 
his offices to Shreve Building, San Francisco. 

* * * 
Elmer Grey, architect, has moved to 1512 South El Mo- 
lino street, Pasadena. 

* * * 
Offices have been opened by R. A. Johnson, architect, in 
the Pacific Building, Portland, Ore. 

* * * 


Willis Polk & Co., architects, San Francisco, are ee: 
ing plans for a Spanish type residence to be erected in 
Piedmont and to cost approximately $40,000. 

* + * 


Carl Werner, architect, San Francisco, is preparing plans 
for a new Masonic Temple to be erected in Burlingame 
and to cost in the neighborhood of $135,000. 

* * * 


Architects Bakewell & Brown are preparing plans for a 
hospital building for the St. — Hospital, to cost in 
the neighborhood of $750,000 and to be erected on Buena 
Vista avenue, San Francisco. 

* * * 


Application for admittance as a ~or of the American 
Institute of Architects has been made by the Architects’ 
Society of Honolulu. Hart Wood is president of the so- 
ciety, C. W. Dickey, vice-president, and W. C. Furer, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

*K * * 
Plans for a thirty-story Class A hotel apartment build- 
ing, to be erected at Clay and Gough streets, San Fran- 
cisco, are being prepared in the office of Weeks & Day, 
architects. The new hotel is to be known as the Ritz- 
Carlton and will contain about 750 rooms. The cost will 
probably run into $5,000,000. 

* * * 


BUILDERS’ PALACE EXHIBIT OPENS 
Oakland has a new building material exhibit, which has 
just opened at Hobart and Webster streets under the man- 
agement of W. F. Breuer. The exhibit occupies the entire 
second floor of the new building, the first floor being di- 
vided into stores and offices for building material dealers; 
about 7500 square feet is devoted to exhibition space. 

A few of the leading exhibitors are: The Strable Hard- 
wood Co., presenting an extraordinary display of hard- 
woods; The National Mill and Lumber Co., with its vari- 
ous wood products; The Crane Co. presents sanitary and 
heating equipment; individual steam heating units in the 
home by Pacific Gasteam Co.; Old Mission Stucco Com- 
pany, interior and exterior textures; Peerless Built-In 
Fixture Co.’s built-in features; Hoyt Heaters, Gladding 
McBean Co., and others. A model bungalow completely 
equipped is also an interesting feature. 

Architects are particularly urged to visit and inspect the 
exhibits and Mr. Breuer guarantees they will leave feel- 
ing that their time has been well spent. 
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A view of the Ojai 
Country Club, de- 
signed by Wallace 
Neff of Pasadena, 
who was awarded 
the A. 1. A. Certifi- 
cate of Honor for its 
excellence. Thisisthe 
same illustration 
that recently ap- 
peared in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 
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OU have a definite idea of how color and sample,’’ and keep the sample in your office. 

texture should appear on each stucco build- a 

ing you design: Through our service it is Contractors and plasterers can see from it just 
now possible to have the finished stucco walls ae es eo 
just as you have pictured them in your mind. on the job. The finished walls...both in color 
We will make you special samples, showing and texture... must appear just as you have or- 
your own ideas of color and texture. Then you dered them, when produced by competent, ex- 
simply specify “color and texture as per perienced craftsmen. 


ASK THE DISTRIBUTOR NEAREST YOU ABOUT THIS SERVICE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH CLEVELAND, OHIO CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
California Stucco Products Co. Utah Stucco Products Co. Cleveland Gypsum Co, Dixie Concrete Products Co. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH, PA. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
California Stucco Products Co. California Stucco Products Co, Cretestone Builders Supply Co. California Stucco Products Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 814 E. 94th St., Brooklyn Jenkins Arcade Bldg. POTTSVILLE, PA. 
California Stucco Products Co. oo oo DO Cc oem ae = c California Stucco Products Co. 
z = aie eimbecher Bros. alifornia Stucco Products Co = asem ~~ . 
wee HOUSTON, TEXAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI mire 
ee a ee California Stucco Products Co, California Stucco Products Co. =a, ee 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON CINCINNATI, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | 
California Stucco Co. California Stucco Products Co. 8t. Louis Material & Supply Co. California Stucco Products Co. 
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ERNEST COXHEAD 

EW Californians interested in architectural 

education and ideals are unfamiliar with the 
name of Ernest Coxhead. Born in England, 
trained in the Architectural Institute, the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts, various London offices 
(where he specialized in ecclesiastical work) and 
by European study, he has been in California 
nearly thirty years. He participated in the 
Phoebe Hearst Competition for the University 
of California, and later in preliminary planning 
for the P. P. I. E. 

His first executed work here was the original 
Y. M. C. A. building in Los Angeles. Many 
churches, schools and office buildings have been 
designed by Mr. Coxhead, but he is best known 
for his residence work, all of which is scholarly, 
and much that is outstanding in architectural 
merit and refined charm. Of recent houses 
those built in Berkeley for Mr. Calkins (gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Bank), Mr. Fulton, 
and Mr. Bishop are worth special mention. 
Some years ago he was made a Fellow of the A. 
I. A., and is an Institute Silver Medalist. 

After the Armistice in 1918 Mr. Coxhead had 
charge of the A. E. F. School of Architecture in 
France, directing field work among old buildings 
and ruins. He secured Mr. John Galen Howard 
for a series of lectures in this course. At present 
Mr. Coxhead is a member of the Board of Ar- 
chitects for the S. F. War Memorial. 

He belongs to the Sketch and the Common- 
wealth Clubs; and his hobby is certainly archi- 
tecture, the Art, and not the Business. He is 
perhaps the Prize Juror of the Profession; pains- 





PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


[ Sketches from life in this issue by Ramm} 
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DAVID JULIUS WITMER 

R. WITMER is a Native Son—born in Los 

Angeles so recently as 1888—but he de- 
serted us for Boston during a period of time suf- 
ficient to permit him to go through Harvard 
University, the Harvard School of Architecture, 
and five years’ office experience in Boston; four 
years with C. H. Blackall; later, for himself. 
In 1916 he returned to Los Angeles, where he has 
built up a reputable practice in partnership with 
Loyall F. Watson. While the firm has a number 
of schools to its credit, due to the overwhelming 
demand of Los Angeles for fine homes, their 
work has been largely of residential character. 
In 1922, 1923 and 1924 the firm received honor 
awards from Southern California Chapter, A.1.A. 

It is through his service to the Institute that 
Mr. Witmer is especially known outside his own 
city. Since 1922 he has acted in the various ca- 
pacities of secretary, director, president. How 
he escaped being vice-president is a miracle. But 
he has plenty of time before him yet, and the 
Southern California Chapter will assuredly not 
let him retire permanently after his present term 
of office expires. 

With his characteristic affable modesty, Mr. 
Witmer fails to state his hobby—or other per- 
sonal statistics. But we suspect he plays golf— 
and we are sure his record of devotion to the pro- 
fession indicates a deep interest in upholding the 
standard of good architecture. 


takingly thorough, rigidly honest, excellent 
judge of technique, quick to recognize talent, 
originality, organic merit. 
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Quad Hall—Bachelor Apt. Hotel, Cleveland, O. Charles S. Schneider, Architect. Drummond & Miller, Builders 


‘Beautiful Harmony tn Face ‘Bricr 


_— handsome bachelor apartments for uni- 
versity men is a distinguished example of the 
pleasing effect to be obtained by the use of a fine gray 
mat brick in mingled shades with which the stone 
and terra cotta trim admirably harmonize. 

The wide range in color and texture of Face 
Brick, offered by the American Manufacturer, makes 
it a new material with endless possibilities for the 
American architect in exquisite polychromy. 

You will find many splendid examples of this 
modern use in “Architectural Detail in Brick- 
work,” a portfolio of halftone plates showing 
various treatments of the brick wall surface. It is 
ready for filing and will be sent postpaid to any 


architect making request on his office stationery. 

Of interest to the architect may also be, “English 
Precedent for Modern Brickwork,” a 100-page book, 
beautifully illustrated with halftones and measured 
drawings of Tudor and Georgian types and Ameri- 
can adaptations. Sent postpaid for two dollars. 

“Brickwork in Italy,” 298 pages, an attractive 
and useful volume, especially for the architect, pro- 
fusely illustrated with 69 line drawings, 300 half- 
tones, and 20 colored plates with a map of modern 
and XII century Italy. Bound in linen, six dollars; 
half morocco, seven dollars. Every member of the 
association will be glad to aid the architect in help- 
ing to solve his brick problems. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


1767 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE NEW TEMPLE EMANU-EL 


[Continued from page 15] 


court. This court or patio, suggestive of a similar court 
in the new mosque dedicated in Paris, is in the Byzantine- 
Roman style; it is surrounded by arcades and porches 
with vaulted ceilings; these furnish the necessary shelter 
and form a frame around the court. In the court, the 
worshiper meets the entrance to the Temple House at his 
left, and the entrance to the Temple in front. The court 
serves as a gathering place before and after services; its 
cloistered walls inspire a mood of seclusion and prepare 
the worshiper for meditation and praise. On the Feast of 
Tabernacles a symbolic booth will be erected there, and 
through the court children pass in procession, carrying 
palms and fruit offerings, prior to entering the Temple 
singing “Hosannas.” At Pentecost, the Temple portals 
are opened wide, and the confirmation procession enters, 
bearing beautiful flowers and blossoms. 

A russet-red tile covers the floor of the court. In the cen- 
ter is a fountain, consisting of a thick straight column 
with a bowl ornamented by several lions’ heads through 
which streams of water pour. The basin of the fountain is 
decorated with a blue, green and white tile of rare and 
striking shades. The court is adorned with carefully chos- 
en trees, including the yew, cypress, almond, olive, rub- 
ber and various types of potted plants and flowers. 

The worshiper passes through a porch of Travertine 
marble, decorated with a rich carpet of mosaic, the design 
of which includes two small circles with conventional- 
ized olive-leaf pattern, and one large circle with the sym- 
bols of the Twelve Tribes of ancient Israel and Judah, 
following the suggestions given in the Illustrated Bible 
of the Jewish artist, Lilien. A lion-head motif is used on 
the capitals of the court colonnades and other designs on 
the exterior of the Temple, in a mood reminiscent of prim- 
itive pre-Hebraic or Canaanitish models. Above the 
central portal, which consists of three doorways in a ma- 
jestic arched niche, are two larger lion heads—the lions 
are biting their paws—supporting two columns and an 
arch which form a niche for an Outer Everlasting Light, 
one of the prominent ritualistic symbols of Jewish tra- 
dition. These sculptured designs are the work of Mr. 
Edgar Walter and Mr. Robert Howard. Mr. Ernest 
Weihe cooperated in the preparation of plans and de- 
signs for the Temple and Temple House. The golden glow 
from this Outer Everlasting Light casts a mellow and 
mysterious gleam throughout the court, and on moon- 
lit nights is fused with the white light from the heavens. 
Above the arch rest the Two Tablets of the Law, on 
which are inscribed in Hebrew characters the first word 
of each of the Ten Commandments. Behind are several 
arches with latticework, in which is the amber-colored 
glass used in the windows of the Temple. In addition to 
the lion heads in the cornice, floral motifs are used for the 
capitals of the columns supporting the main portal, and 
a whorl design is used on the wall at the side of the por- 
tal. On the colonnades above the capitals a scale design 
is used throughout. At each side of the great arched vault 
of the portal is a turret suggestive of a minaret, or the 
spires at the Panama-Pacific Exposition of 1915. The 
bronze gates with simple circular designs, the bronze 
lamps with their six-pointed star and fixturés of special 

esign, are additional features of beauty in the court. 

THE TEMPLE DOME 

The foremost feature of the Temple group is the great 
dome, rising 150 feet above the street level, and covering 
the main auditorium of the synagogue. The attention of 
the beholder is attracted to it as the chief point of interest 
by the play of the masses of masonry tent posal The sur- 
rounding group of buildings has a tendency to support the 
steater mass of the Temple and the dome. The four great 
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arches with flanking buttresses, the corner piers with sep- 
arate roofs, and finally the series of accents afforded by 
the color of the various roofs at different levels, lead up to 
the dome itself with its variegated red or russet shade. 
Thus a beautiful tapestry effect is achieved, and the 
scheme of the exterior attains the dramatic quality of a 
climax. The Temple House, the Administrative Building, 
and the Temple combine into one noble pile, a single 
unit, each part of which contributes to the dominating 
symbol of worship, the dome. 

If a worshiper stands in front of the bronze gates of the 
Lake-street entrance, and gazes upward, he sees the russet 
dome clearly chiseled against the pure blue of the Cali- 
fornia sky, seeming to float on the soft cream-colored 
walls below. At times a gull wings its way close to the 
dome, lending an additional touch of beauty. The effect 
is of surpassing quality. Visitors from the Orient say 
that they are reminded of famous buildings in Damascus 
(now, alas! wrecked by the cruel bombardment). Seen 
from Presidio terrace with its lovely foliage and palm 
trees, or from the summit of Arguello boulevard at the 
entrance to the Presidio, the Temple assumes even greater 
grandeur. The dome can be noticed at any elevation in 
the city, glistening in the sun, and can be seen from San 
Francisco Bay, as the ferry passes Alcatraz island, nest- 
ling like the setting sun in a bend of the hills. In the 
Temple interior there are steps leading to the dome, 
which has a circular floor above the ceiling of the Temple 
auditorium, and through the windows of which one can 
obtain a view of the surrounding country for many miles. 

THE GREAT VESTIBULE 

On entering through the main portal the worshiper 
finds himself in the great Narthex or vestibule, the ceiling 
of which is in a strong cerulean blue, with an octagonal 
design traced in yellow gold, in the heart of which is a 
bright yellow spot with a red center. At each end of the 
vestibule are two columns in Verde antique marble, used 
also in the columns of the Temple auditorium. Four 
lamps on Travertine bases stand next to the wall, two 
in front of the latticework which conceals the heating 
and ventilating system. The bronze outline of the design 
for the amber-colored windows and doors adds to the 
beauty of the effect. A large arch with two smaller 
arches at each side stands at opposite ends of the vesti- 
bule, over which four Hebrew words are inscribed in six- 
pointed stars: “Love,” “Justice,” “Truth” and “Peace.” 

Five doors lead from the vestibule into the Temple; 
these doors are covered with blue leather in a checker- 
board arrangement. Over the center door leading into the 
main aisle of the Temple are two lines in Hebrew script 
which in translation are: “Enter His Gates with Thanks- 
giving and into His Courts with Praise,” and “This Is the 
Gate of the Lord; Let the Righteous Enter In.” 

THE INTERIOR OF THE TEMPLE 

The interior of the Temple has the same climactic treat- 
ment as the exterior. The great auditorium holds over 
1730 seats, placed on a sloping floor, thus enabling wor- 
shipers to see from all points. Chairs can be placed against 
the walls when needed, bringing the capacity to nearly 
2000. Each worshiper has an individual seat which folds 
back like a theater seat, but the pew back is used, giving 
effect, from the rear, of the customary ecclesiastical pew; 
a design of the opened scroll of the Law is carved on the 
pew end at an interval of every four rows. The floor is of 
cork, in a checkerboard pattern of light and dark brown. 
Balconies run on two sides and the rear of the Temple 
auditorium, supported by arcades of columns of Verde 
antique marble. The capitals of these columns are pat- 
terned after Byzantine models, no two of which are alike, 
and without parallelism of design on opposite sides of 
the auditorium. The top of the capitals employs the motif 
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“Group”? houses in Mariemont, near Cincinnati, Ohio; Carl A. Ziegler, Philadelphia, Architect. Kohler Plumbing Fixtures, extensively 
used throughout Mariemont, supplied by Walworth Co. and Mutual Mfg. & Supply Co., Cincinnati, Jobbers; installed by Ruhlman 





The Shops, Kohler Village 


Another of America’s notable 
community developments is 
Kohler Village, where Kohler 
plumbing fixtures and private 
electric plants aremade. Write 
for illustrated brochure de- 
scribing this unusual project 


Plumbing Co., Mariemont 


ANY of America’s leading architects have collabo- 

rated in the designing of houses for Mariemont, 
the new town near Cincinnati, Ohio. The well-known 
firm of John Nolen, Philip W. Foster, Associate, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has developed the “‘town plan” for this 
garden suburb. And the fine fruition of this notable proj- 
ect is attracting growing notice from architects, builders, 
and all interested in town or community development. 


It is a distinct source of satisfaction to Kohler Co. that 
Kohler Plumbing Fixtures are being extensively used in 
the houses of Mariemont. The selection of this ware— 
always marked by the name “Kohler” fused in immacu- 
late enamel, and always representative of highest worth 
at no higher cost—again shows the suitability of Kohler 
fixtures for large installations where both quality and 
economy must be considered. 


KOHLER CO, Founded 1873, KOHLER,WIS. ° 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan ,Wis.- Branches in Principal Cities 


KOHLER oF KOHLER 


Plumbing Fixtures 





of scales. The balconies are in a powerful latticework 
effect. The four great and the two smaller chandeliers are 
of particular beauty of pattern, embodying the six-point- 
ed star design. The great vault of the dome springs ninety 
feet from the floor. The ceiling and walls of the four huge 
arches are all in a light buff color, sprayed on by hand in 
order to give the effect of old plaster. “Sabin-ite” plaster 
is used to aid the acoustics. 

The central niche of the auditorium has six massive 
columns of Verde antique; between the three arches is a 
grille work, behind which is the organ. Light enters the 
auditorium through two great windows at the side, 
made of special antique glass of tempered color; the en- 
closing arch of the windows embraces several smaller 
arches which in turn bear a tracery of simple design in 
a dark color. In front of the central niche is a platform on 
which rests the preaching-reading desk, and the steps and 
canopy for the Ark with the Scrolls of the Law. 

THE PULPITS AND THE ARK 

The preaching-reading desk is carved with a fluted pat- 
tern from one solid block of marble. The pyramid-shaped 
canopy is supported by four Verde antique marble col- 
umns, and from its center is suspended the Everlasting 
Light, a lamp of simple design with straight lines. On 
each side of the altar is a marble base, on which stands a 
Menorah or seven-branched candlestick, patterned after a 
design on the Arch of Titus in Rome. Behind these, two 
rows of steps lead up to the scroll-desk, in front of the 
Ark of the Law, situated on a massive base of marble. The 
Rabbi and the Cantor, accompanied by two laymen who 
are officers of the congregation, ascend these steps at a 
point in the Sabbath morning service, while the choir 
renders appropriate music. The Rabbi takes from the Ark 
the Scroll of the Law, and, after reciting the Ten Com- 
mandments, descends with the Cantor and laymen to the 
lower reading desk. After reading from the Law the 
Scroll is returned to the Ark with fitting ceremonies. 

The Ark now being used in the Temple is only tempo- 
rary, the permanent Ark being now in process of creation 
by Messrs. Ingerson and Dennison in London. It will be 
of cloissoné enamel, in the shape of a jewel box, expres- 
sive of the precious nature of its contents, the Scrolls of 
the Law. It will be the crux of the interior decorative 
scheme, the one resplendent jewel of striking color and 
design. The bronze metal work of the Ark will be re- 
called by the bronze in the Menorahs, the great candela- 
bra suspended from the dome, the choir rail and the Ever- 
lasting Light. The Ark will be reminiscent in design of 
the Ark of the Law which the ancient Israelites carried 
in the Wilderness and into battle against the Philistines. 
It will employ the same insignia of the Twelve Tribes 
used in the mosaic on the porch in front of the main por- 
tal, but immeasurably beautified. The scale motif will be 
followed for the roof of the Ark. 


THE ORGAN 


Behind the Ark is concealed the console of the organ. 
The choir rail is at the rear of the altar, and behind is the 
choir loft with accommodations for a large chorus. The 
great niche, penetrated by arches in which the audi- 
torium terminates, represents as well the organ space. 
The organ itself is a notable instrument, manufactured by 
the Skinner Organ Company. The “Diapason,” an official 
monthly magazine of the National Association of Or- 
ganists, has written: 

“The architects of the new Temple have prepared a 100 
per cent organ space, which, in its relation to the audi- 
torium, organist, Cantor and choir, is in some respects 
unique. It is on a slight arc, of great width and height, 
with entire expanse of tone directed toward the organist 
and center of the auditorium. The screen has no show 
Pipes, but is a beautifully designed grille.” 
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Everything thus contributes to make the interior im- 
pressively beautiful. In its height and grandeur it is one 
of the finest ecclesiastical auditoriums. There is a rugged 
and potent barbaric splendor in the edifice which is 
achieved with an almost too great simplicity of decora- 
tion. Whether fresco work or medallions on the mighty 
arches would improve the character of the auditorium is 
as yet an _ question. The chief impression of the be- 
holder is of vast and almost primitive power. Thus the 
heroic mood of the ancient Hebrew warrior is fused with 
the mysticism and rationalism of the modern Jewish wor- 
shiper. 

THE TEMPLE HOUSE 

The Temple House is a four-story building with a fifth 
story set back from the street. It serves as the religious 
schoolhouse and as a cultural, recreational and religious 
center for the children, young people and adults of the 
Temple, and their friends. We believe that religion should 
be more than a Sunday or Sabbath morning concern; it 
should be a seven-day-week interest in the life of the 
Temple family. We wish also to secure the maximum 
utility from our equipment. 


SCHOOL CLASS ROOMS; CLUB ROOMS 


Thirty class rooms will house the religious school, in- 
cluding a kindergarten room, and special rooms for the 
high school and graduate departments. These rooms are 
equipped with the best modern school facilities. By 
means of sliding doors, rooms on the two mezzanine and 
the fifth floors can be thrown into auxiliary assembly 
rooms. During the week several of these class rooms will 
be used for a variety of purposes: as committee rooms for 
the Men’s Club, the Women’s Guild, the Board of Di- 
rectors, and associated Temple organizations; as lecture 
rooms when required; as reception and club rooms for 
junior clubs, such as the “Temple City,” the student or- 


All marble in the magnificent new Temple Emanu-El, 


San Francisco, was furnished and installed by us. 


JOSEPH MUSTO SONS- 
KEENAN COMPANY 


535 North Point, San Francisco 
1064 S. Broadway, Los Angeles - 1430 Webster St., Oakland 
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Fire takes 15,000 
lives yearly 



























Concrete Building Units 
Establish New Masonry 
Standards 


Once the masonry home was considered beyond 
the means of the average purse. That is no 
longer true. 


Concrete building units have introduced new 
economies in masonry construction. Everywhere 
today you see homes being built with concrete 
tile or concrete block. These express fully the 
inbuilt value always recognized as characteristic 
of masonry. 


Concrete building units assure you a home of 
enduring strength, firesafeness and economy. 


With portland cement stucco exterior finish in 
any one of a wide variety of colors and textures, 
the beauty of any admired type of architecture is 
easily secured. 


Ask for your free copy of “A Book of Beautiful Homes” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
Atlanta Denver Los Angeles Oklahoma City Salt Lake City 
Birmingham Des Moines Milwaukee Parkersburg San Francisco 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis Philadelphia Seattle 
Chicago Indianapolis Nashville Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Columbus Jacksonville New Orleans Portland, Oreg. Vancouver, B.C. 
Dallas Kansas City New York Richmond, Va. Washington, D.C, 























































ganization of the school, High School Association, 
Alumni, Senior League, and other young people's units. 
These club-class rooms will have appropriate equipment, 
including fireplaces and furniture. There will be sewing 
rooms on the top floor for the Women’s Guild and other 
groups. There will be smoking rooms for the Men’s Club. 
On the top floor there will be an auxiliary kitchen so that 
collations may be served sewing groups, and, if necessary, 
smaller banquets be held. The main kitchen is on the first 
floor adjacent to the recreation hall. There are two ele- 
vators in the Temple House, one for passengers only, and 
the other for passengers and freight. 


THE MAIN AUDITORIUM AND LITTLE THEATER 

The main auditorium of the Temple House has nearly 
goo seats, of which 160 are in the balcony. It has a slop- 
ing floor with fixed seats, and will be used as the assem- 
bly hall for the Religious School, for lectures, entertain- 
ments and forums; for moving picture and stereopticon 
exhibitions; for meetings of the Men’s Club and Women’s 
Guild; and as a reception hall for large gatherings. It will 
have a complete stage equipment for festival plays, and 
for the dramatic activities of the “Temple Players,” who 
will establish a “Little Theater” in the Temple House. 

THE RECREATION HALL 


On the first floor below the main auditorium is the rec- 
reation hall, a large room with a high ceiling, which 
will be used as dance hall, auxiliary assembly hall, ban- 
quet hall for the Passover Seders and other festivals, and 
gymnasium for the use of junior and senior Temple teams 
in basketball, indoor baseball and other team games. It 
will be used also as a hall for Boy Scout troops. Shower 
and locker rooms for boys and girls are located on the 
first floor adjacent to the recreation hall. 

THE TEMPLE LIBRARY 

The school and Temple library, including the Jacob 
Voorsanger Memorial Library, will be finely housed with 
ample stack room. On the second floor of the Library 
Building (to the left of the monumental arch on Lake 
street) will be the Martin A. Meyer Memorial Room 
with facilities for a teachers’ reference room, a reading 
room with periodicals open during the week, and other 
features. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

The administrative department contains on the first 
floor the administrative offices of the congregation, and 
on the second floor the study of the Rabbi, and the office 
of the Rabbi's secretary. On the mezzanine floor of the 
main auditorium of the Temple House will be the offices 
of the registrar of the Religious School, of the director 
of Temple House activities, and other members of the 
Temple House executive staff. In the Temple proper there 
are various retiring rooms, robing rooms for the choir, 
Cantor and Rabbi; the Cantor’s study (facing Presidio 
terrace) and other rooms useful for auxiliary purposes. 

Thus the Temple House represents the cultural, reli- 
gious and recreational center of the Temple Emanu-E] 
household. In a definite sense it will be a community 
university. The Jewish group does not desire a parochial 
school system for itself, wel asks nothing whatsoever 
of the public school system except fidelity to the Ameri- 
can principle of a general common education. It secks, 
however, after public school hours and at week ends, to 
develop the religious and ethical life of its children and 
young people through the medium of the comprehensive 
activities of such institutions as the Temple House. 
While the Temple proper is an edifice of beauty, useful for 
worship and prayer, the Temple House of Congregation 
Emanu-E] will be a home of service, of character-develop- 
ment and of wholesome and worthwhile activity every 
day in the year. 
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Cloister Gate, Temple Emanu-El, San Francisco, California 


Bakewell & Brown and Sylvain Schnaittacher, Associated Architects 


ALL ornamental iron 
and bronze work in the 
Temple Emanu-El was 
executed by this com- 
pany, including the ex- 
terior bronze doors, 
frames and grilles, the 
wrought bronze stair 
rails and altar rails, the 
cast and wrought bronze 
fences and gates. 

We offer the same intelligent 

cooperation in meeting your 

ornamental iron and bronze 

requirements. 


Sartorius Company 


Ornamental Iron & Bronze 
2530 Eighteenth Street - Telephone Park 2888 


San Francisco, California 
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They cost more per gallon, but 


less per square foot per year 


PERMA-LIGHT Wall Finishes provide a dependable seal, immune to 
suction, checking, lime burns; immune to disappointment. 


Perma-Light 


2 or 3 coat system 


Washable Wall Finishes 


have set a new standard of artistic and decorative achievement im- 
possible to measure in money. As far as we know, no other family of 
architectural paints have won such wide approval so quickly, as 
Perma-Light products. 


Specifications, whole-hearted cooperation, and any test you wish, 
gladly on request. 


Made exclusively by 


HILL. HUBBELL 6 COMPANY 


Paint Specialists 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES TULSA 
115 Davis St. 331 W. Eleventh St. P. O. Box 1483 


SEATTLE PORTLAND BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
816 Western Ave. 51 First St. 600 E. Lombard St. 15 Moore St. 
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Wilshire Congregational Church, Los Angeles; a splendid example of religious architecture. 
Architects, Allison & Allison, Los Angeles; General Contractors, McDonald & Driver, Los Angeles; 
Decorating Contractors, Ellis Reed Studios, Los Angeles. 


Hill, Hubbell & Co.’s Perma-Light Wall Finishes and Vesta-Light White Enamel used in this structure. 
—— 
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BUILDING A TEMPLE 
[Concluded from page 31] 
ics, the form of the organ apse, all this variety of curves, 
like the recurring theme of a symphony, followed as a 
corollary of the greater forms and become recalls that 
give color and value to them. 

The arrangement of the Theba was the result of exper- 
ience at the old Temple, and led to the placing of the Ark 
in its present focal point. It only remained to beautify 
and give value to this holy spot which is the supreme 
objective of the ensemble. The Ark, which will be of gilt 
bronze and cloisonné enamel, suggested itself as being the 
most precious possible form. The canopy was designed to 
frame and shelter the Ark. The austerity of the surround- 
ing walls and vaults, depending on their form and pro- 
portion alone to give them beauty, serves as a contrasting 
foil to the splendors of the Ark itself. The same care was 
taken with the accessories, such as the Menorah and the 
electric chandeliers, which were planned to contribute 
to the general scheme. 

The great surfaces of the dome and vaults presented a 
puzzling problem, one which perhaps may be restudied 
later on. For the present it was thought worth while to 
use the simplest possible treatment and depend on the 
pure form and the neutral color of the stained plaster to 
gain an adequate effect. 

The design of the cloistered court, the fountain and the 
grandiose portal was made in the same spirit of a general 
harmony. The possibilities of the play of Nghe and shade 
in the niche-like portal framing the main entrance were 
eagerly studied, as there was here, evidently, a rare 
chance to make a truly powerful architectural effect. 
The court, aside from its purely utilitarian merits, is an 
element which evokes recollections and has a romantic as 
well as traditional significance. Solomon’s Temple was 
preceded, so we are told, by a series of courts in one of 
which was a fountain serving in the ritual. The decora- 
tion of the column capitals was the result of the close 
study of an endless number of antique, Byzantine and 
Romanesque models and they were designed to give what 
the artist calls the proper color and value to the various 
parts which they lean Another part which has a strik- 
ingly decorative quality is the vestibule, or, as it is tra- 
ditionally called, the Narthex. This low, vaulted gallery 
with its fresh blue color makes a sharp contrast—a fre- 
quent device of the designer— both with the sky-covered 
court without and with the old ivory tones of the lofty 
Temple within. 

After the main lines of the composition were crystal- 
lized, it was necessary to take heed of the realization of 
all these ideas, and elaborate drawings and computations 
had to be made for the steel and concrete, and careful and 
scientific studies made of the mechanical equipment. 

If, when the Temple House has been completed and fur- 
nished, the spirit of harmony and unity is found to be 
present throughout the fabric and down to its minute 
details, and if, moreover, the noble forms of this lofty 
dome and the beauty of the cloistered court inspire those 
that enter here with emotions of peace and religious 
fervor, and lead them to lofty thoughts, then we shall 
feel that our goal has been honorably achieved. 

* * * 

EXHIBIT AWARDS ANNOUNCED 
Prizes for the best exhibits in the Building Material Sec- 
tion of the Industrial and Trade Exposition, held August 
16 to 22 in Los Angeles, were awarded to: Washington 
Iron Works, first; A. J. Bayer, ornamental iron work, 
second; Malibu Potteries, tile, third. All three of these 
were particularly well arranged and instructive exhibits. 

he Exposition closed August 22 and was pronounced a 


complete success by the thousands of visitors and by the 
Various exhibitors. 
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St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Burlingame, California 


W.C. F. Gillam, Architect 


Heated with Unit System Steam 


employing 


CLOW GASTEAM 


EQUIPMENT 


Installed by 
PACIFIC GASTEAM CoO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


WILLIAMS RADIATOR CO. 


LOS ANGELES 
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with many woods as acon- 
tractor in the building field 
together with his later 
grading and lumber man- 
ufacturing experience equip 
him to discuss your problems 
intelligently and helpfully 
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Discuss Doors 


“You say California White and Sugar Pines make fine 
doors, most inexpensive to install. Why is this so?” 


“Well, as you know, a door is made by cutting and 
assembling several pieces of wood of various shapes 
and sizes. For that reason, the service a door gives 
depends upon both the natural qualities of the wood 
and their adaptation to door construction. 

“These soft pines have proved to be ideal ‘working’ 
woods. They have a uniformly soft, easy-cutting 
texture with straight, even grain, making them easy 
to ‘mill.’ Designs, lines, contours, come from the 
knives sharp in detail and profile. Surfaces and edges 
are clean and smooth.” 


“But how about service-qualities, and the cost of in- 
stallation of California Pine doors?” 


‘*That’sthe real test of door-value, I believe. And Cali- 
fornia White Pine and Sugar Pine have an enviable 
recordon door-service and installation costs. These 
woods take and hold glue remarkably well, which is 
immensely important in holding fast together the 


various parts of the doors, so that they can be de- 
pended upon to give permanent service under hard 
usage. Also they have great freedom from tendency 
to shrink or swell under variable conditions. And the 
costs of installation are lowest. Carpenters save time 
cutting, fitting and hanging California Pine doors.” 


‘To what extent do door manufacturers use Califor- 
nia Pine lumber?” 


“More than any other wood. Millions of California 
Pine doors are made every year. Most door manufac- 
turers prefer California Pine because of its ideal 
working qualities, ample supply and the high-class 
finished product it makes.” 


“My illustrated book of grading 
rules covers the entire subject of 
grades, sizes and uses of Cali- 
fornia Pine. You'll find this 
book very useful in the drafting 
room. A postcard will bring you 
a copy gratis.” 





CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR. + CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR * CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 
685 CALL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


californiaPINE 


California White Pine (tradename) 


California Sugar Pine 
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